Magical thinking about democracy 


Come out of the closet 
and greet the new day. 
Go into the Sunlight s 

be free and be gay. 
Get out of that closet 
We're needing the Space 


To hide othe, thin gs 
that we'd rather not face; 
Things we can't mention, 
things we can't Sa% 

Get out of the closet, 
Get out of the way - 


— Michael Leunig 


“It’s time to have a bit of a chat.” 
— Peter Cook 


“corruption in a democracy usually indicates a deficit of democracy. ”? 


— Mark E. Warren 


In a democracy, the risk is that the governed get represented. 
— Bianco Luno 


Part 1: democracy | Part 2: representation | Part 3: voting | Part 4: power concentration | Part 5: Lottocracy 
Introduction 1 


We will attempt to define, evaluate, and show the connections between several ideas in political 
philosophy over the course of several sessions. These are democracy, representation, and elections, and 
the questions and problems each of these overlays on the problem of governance in a “liberal 
democracy.” “Liberal democracy” is commonly taken to be short for “electoral representative 


1. A serious conversation about the idea of “electoral representative democracy” and “the facts of life” seem equally 
uncomfortable. 
2. American Journal of Political Science, Vol. 48, No. 2 (Apr., 2004), pp. 328-343. 


democracy.” This is the form of governance most often endorsed today. The notion is honored with 
tremendous lip service. 


Combining these ideas in current practice leads to a fourth: corruption. Corruption is a problem for all 
forms of government, but the specific form it takes in an “electoral representative democracy” is less 
often addressed seriously. Plato, the earliest major philosopher in the Western tradition, writing on the 
topic of governance 2500 years ago, doubted whether democracy was very conducive to good 
governance. He thought it descends inevitably into mob rule — rule by incompetent masses. Hilary 
Clinton might call them “deplorables.” Further, mob rule descends into tyranny as people despair of the 
ineffective chaos of mob rule and start looking for a strong person, or autocrat, to create or reinstate 
stability of a sort (any old sort, sometimes, because desperate conditions call for desperate measures), 
and when this turn of events does not go well, conditions are ripe for deferring to classes of oligarchs of 
various sorts. Many expert observers think we are in this stage now, globally, in what passes for 
“liberal democracies.” Then, as the unabashed opportunism of oligarchic concentrations of power 
inspires increasing disgust, the cycle begins again.° 


After all, there are only three logically distinct forms of government: rule by one, a few, or the many.* 


So, we start this session by trying to understand what democracy is, given that it is fashionable to talk 
about it in glowing terms, and why many thinkers would disagree with Plato. There are excellent 
arguments in favor of democracy, and we are going to talk about them, while acknowledging that Plato 
was right to worry. 


Then, we address what representation adds to the layer cake of complexity in the concept of an 
“electoral representative democracy,” but why some form of representation seems necessary. 


Then, we get specific about what “kind” of representation is being employed in “electoral 
representative democracy”: we talk about elections and voting. Why these? 


Next, we discuss how corruption creeps onto the scene of “electoral representative democracy.” 


Finally, we examine two proposed fixes for managing the corruption proprietary to “electoral 
representative democracies.” 


“Tf it ain’t broke, don’t fix it.” We present evidence that “electoral representative democracy” is, 
indeed, broken. And, if it is broke, how may we fix it? 


3. Anarchy often fills the transition between the cyclic stages. Anarchism a perennial bystander condition waiting to prey on 
moribund governance forms and feed on their carcasses. The threat it poses, however, plays an important role in a political 
ecosystem. There are cycles of reform as Didi Kuo of Stanford, writes in “What History Teaches about Reforming U.S. 
Political Parties and Governance,” (October 18, 2018), but these only work for awhile before they degrade and require new 
effort; then only after much predictable damage is done. The point we emphasize is that the failure of reform to endure is 
perfectly predictable. Surely, we can set up more durable structures which anticipate what experience has taught us? 

4. If never quite every one of the governed — since few seem able to stomach that possibility. 


Two proposals: 


First, reform. If broke, fix it, right? We discuss why the conditions for success at this less invasive 
response to the problem do not exist. 


And, if that’s true, second, we consider another, more radical, proposal, involving a kind of political 
surgery. Suppose we try replacing the “electoral” aspect of “electoral representative democracy” with 
another way of implementing representation: one that does not involve elections as we know them: one 
that takes into account what we should, by now, have learned about human nature and the institutions 
we have designed to manage power relations among ourselves...? 


No matter what fix, however, it is possible that, in the end, we might not like what democracy, actually 
realized, entails. It may be the ideal implied by democracy — that ordinary people can govern 
themselves — is not realizable in the world as we know it. 


But, even if we are inclined to conclude this (and there may be good reasons to do so), should we not 
strive for achieving the ideal anyway ?° 


In the end, what to do, or think, about this is up to you. “A bit of a chat” about it, however, is called for. 


Introduction 2 


As with sex, at a certain stage of maturity, “a frank and open” discussion of democracy is advisable. An 
old comedy skit by Peter Cook and Dudley Moore involves Cook, as a father, having “a bit of a chat” 
with “Roger” his son “on the verge of 18” on how he, Roger, and “everyone in this world came to be 
brought about.” The father offers a story about his sitting on a chair, which, still warm from his having 
recently vacated it, is then sat on by his wife, then, “four years later,” “wonderfully and beautifully,” 
Roger comes to be “brought about.” 


The connection with the topic of democracy is that certain stories about what democracy is and how it 
is supposed to work and how it does are as fanciful as the father’s explanation of “warmth and chairs.” 


Sex may still be had while rationally leaving out any thought of procreation. But may the act of voting 


remain rational — absent any reference to actual governance? 


Over the course of several sessions on this topic, we will look closely at what “democracy,” 
“representation,” and “voting” mean, what problems they are meant to solve, ask “do they?” and, if 
they don’t, ask “what else might?” 


5. Since when is it obvious that ought implies can? 


In Parts 1 and 2, we try to spell out democracy and understand its virtues, explain how far from 
realizing them existing electoral representative democracies are, consider how it compares with 
alternatives, and suggest that corruption is endemic to the structure of prevailing forms of democracy, 
and why this remains largely unacknowledged. 


In Part 3, we address the extent and magnitude of the problem: democracy, at present, is a fashionable 
form of governance. Governing institutions at scale typically (and perhaps necessarily) involve 
concentrations of power. Corruption is built into concentrations of power — on the assumption humans, 
as we know them, compose the concentrations. And today power concentrations no longer include only 
nation-state governments but compass transnational corporate entities, public and private, profit and 
“non-profit.” There are no viable institutional mechanisms in place to function as correctives for the 
corruption. 


In Part 4, we ask — Churchill’s famous quip about democracy being “the worst form of government but 
for all the others” notwithstanding — whether an electoral representative democracy is the best we may 
do in the fair management of power relations at scale? At the cutting edge of thinking on this matter are 
proposals to rethink what “representation” means and ditch electoral processes as we know them. Such 
a radical proposal is driven by mounting evidence that the current understanding of electoral 
representative democracy is broken and beyond repair. We will consider an alternative vision of how to 
implement democracy — assuming, with Churchill, there is nothing better. 


Abuse and concentrations of power are not contingently associated — Plato knew this already 2500 
years ago — as public and private concentrations today continue to illustrate with a glare Plato could not 
have imagined.° The connection is tight, and getting tighter, we argue. Amazingly, we go about 
government, in both public and private forms, as though this were not the case.’ 


Part 1 - what democracy is, why it is desirable, what it requires, and why we 
don’t have it 


To begin, we posit that a fair distribution of power within and among human societies is one that is 
essentially moral’ and responsive to the governed. Rumor has it, this is some form of “democracy.” The 
prevailing form is an electoral representative democracy. The structure of this form requires: 


e that subjects to laws and policies have a voice in the design of the laws and policies, 


e that the voice, at least, at the scale of modern states involves the representation of the governed 
by a sample chosen from among them, and 


e that the selection of the sample be accomplished by an electoral process involving a ballot. 


6. Plato was keenly aware of how power corrupts. It was a central tenant and the kernel of the problem he tried to engineer a 
solution for in The Republic. The notion of “separation of powers” stems from this classic dialogue. The full import of 
“separation of powers,” however, has not been properly understood, we will try to show. 

7. We will not be addressing corruption in immature democracies or transparent autocracies (in Latin America, Russia, 
China, etc.). It is the “beacons of democratic virtue” we target: Western Liberal ones. Corruption there is at its most 
insidious precisely because it is commonly believed well-managed. These are both models and predictors of what is in store 
elsewhere democratic ideas have spread. 

8. Broadly sensitive to the well-being of the governed. 


“Liberal democracy... 


is the combination of a liberal political ideology that operates under an indirect democratic form 
of government. It is characterized by elections between multiple distinct political parties, a 
separation of powers into different branches of government, the rule of law in everyday life as 
part of an open society, a market economy with private property, and the equal protection of 
human rights, civil rights, civil liberties and political freedoms for all people. To define the 
system in practice, liberal democracies often draw upon a constitution, either codified (such as 
in the United States)[1] or uncodified (such as in the United Kingdom), to delineate the powers 
of government and enshrine the social contract. After a period of expansion in the second half of 
the 20th century, liberal democracy became a prevalent political system in the world.[2] ” 


— Wikipedia. 


“Liberal democracy” will be taken as short for “electoral representative democracy.” Three distinct 
concepts are involved in the idea. Each adds a layer of conceptual complexity with associated 
problems. 


1. Democracy: What is it and why is it better than the alternatives? What are the alternatives and 
what’s wrong with them? While democracy may be more justified on certain moral 
assumptions, that doesn’t mean we would be happy living in one. When faced with a real 
instance of democracy, we might not like it. We may have a case of “be careful what you wish 
for.” Question: are your interests the same as most people’s? We’ll assume they are. They must 
be, or you will never see them served. Implied in democracy is majority rule. Your frustration as 
a non-member of the majority is entailed by “majority rule.” Still, “we can’t always get what we 
want, but sometimes we get what we need.” Right? But do you stand a chance of ever seeing 
your interests served? If no, are you justified in being discontent? If yes, are you content with 
what this says about you? Either way, there are problems. 


2. Representation: What does it mean and what is its role in modern democracies? There are two 
understandings of “representation”: proxy and sampling. The first is a legal fiction, expedient 
but perhaps too problematic in the context of mass governance. The other is familiar from 
empirical research. We will work our way to asking (in Part 4) whether the latter may be better 
than the former at the scale of modern nation-states and institutions. 


3. Elections and voting — What is an election supposed to achieve and what motivates voting 
behavior? Or, why bother to vote? Possible answers: the election process is important because: 


a) it has efficacy in the world — voting makes a difference to governance... (but does it?), 
b) it may serve solidarity — a social and psychological value to human communities, and/or 
c) it has a psychological function: e.g., venting helps us sleep better. 


Core problems with the elements of the concept of “electoral representative democracy”: 


1. The most salient fault of democracy is inefficiency. This may be mitigated, or at least defended, 
in light of other human values apart from efficiency. Efficiency isn’t everything for us. Doing 
things in a slow, messy, hard way may have mitigating beneficial side effects for creatures with 
complex values. 


2. One huge problem with representation, as usually implemented, is its binariness. Perhaps, this 
may be unavoidable — at least in proximate decisions. Expedience is real. We are mortal: limited 
in temporal, material, and intellectual resources. This or that, yes or no, decisions press hard on 
us. However, subversion of “choice” (what is democracy without it?) arises when these 
pressures becomes institutionalized. Then it robs choice of meaningfulness. It ignores the 
nuance necessarily resulting from intelligent decision-making — at least, for humans with many, 
varied, variable, and not easily compatible values. For such, the fixing and reduction of choices 
to two is always deeply problematic. This may call for placing structural limits on 
institutionalization of these pressures — on the sclerosis of choice. Conceivably, this may keep 
representation agile and fluid, and thus humanly functional. Again, we explore this further in 
Part 4. 


3. For outcome-motivated voting (voting for “representatives” so that these approve or disapprove 
laws or policies) at scale it is irrelevance. Unlike the previous problems, this problem is fatal. 
How can you make relevant what isn’t? If what you, as an individual, do to make your voice 
known on a matter as important as governance over yourself and others has zero effect, then 
governance is not what your activity is about. This fact requires acknowledgment, then 
reflection on possible alternatives ways of achieving the goal: assuming the goal remains good 
governance by a semblance of the governed. 


Again, summed up as briefly as possible, the goal of democracy is good governance by the governed.” 


In his backhanded way, Churchill conceded democracy to be the best form of government,” all its 
problems aside. 


The case for democracy 


We mention, but will not dwell on, the consequentialist/pragmatic case for democracy: that getting the 
governed invested in their own governance is more likely to result in easier governance: more 
compliance and less resentment. This may or may not be true. But a powerful autocracy, able to 
subjugate even the minds of the governed, may do just as well at facilitating governance. The number 
one objection to democracy is inefficiency. Autocracies do better on this score, followed by oligarchies. 
Only temporarily? Inefficiency may seem an acceptable, if regrettable, price to pay for the good that 
arises from democracy. Maybe... but the longevity of democracies, Plato remarked, is scarcely more 
remarkable than that of the other forms of governance. He remarked that one form of government 
degenerates into the other with predictable regularity. Democracies are no exception. Inefficiency can 
get out of hand and lead to stagnation, and to undercutting the element of faith that the system will ever 
accomplish anything. Human patience is not infinite. Pitchforks and blood in the streets are not 
historical barbarisms only of the past. 


There is ample evidence, which we will discuss, that democracies already exist “in name only,” that a 
transformation has already happened in our time: “liberal democracies” have become liberal 


9. This simple formulation is owing to Alex Guerrero, the political philosopher whose radical proposals we will discuss 
after the preliminaries necessary to grasp their plausibility. 
10. “Churchill’s shrug,” as described by Guerrero. 


oligarchies/plutocracies. As Plato predicted, heteronomous governance under a ruler or a class of them 
is what we can expect — humans being what we know them to be. 


More edifying — because more tied to an understanding of human development and not just to the fact 
of our sentience and preference for expedience, i.e., results — is a Kantian defense of the democratic 
idea of delegating responsibility generously. The opportunity for development offered by democracy is 
a good thing because it is similar to why children are expected to not always be kept dependent on their 
parents’ making decisions for them. Assuming children are equipped to refine their decision-making 
skills, it would be morally criminal to deprive them of the opportunity to exercise these capabilities." 
For better or worse, children require leeway to experience responsibility. They need it because of the 
kinds of beings they are: those Kant characterized as capable of “rational autonomy.” Such beings are 
capable of self-governance and the adjudicating skills necessary to it. This is the principle qualification 
for participating as an agent in a moral community. And, one may suppose, that’s what we want to 
achieve in “socializing” children: to prepare them to take on the world successfully on their own — 
absent some wiser, more capable, more powerful authority. 


The problem with the alternatives — autocracy and oligarchy: rule by one or a select few — is that these 
foreclose the experience of exercising one’s rational autonomy. Even if heteronomous rule is more 
efficient and potentially wiser (if the goal is merely a functional harmony), it infantilizes the governed. 
Two or a million heads may or may not be better than one, but it is good for as many heads as possible 
anyway to get involved in responsible decision-making for the benefit of the heads — quite apart from 
the wisdom of their decisions or their success at bringing about a semblance of harmony. It does 
decision-makers honor to be allowed to exercise their discriminative abilities. It does them no good to 
forever escape the responsibility of suffering their own mistakes and enjoying their triumphs.” 


If merely maximizing harmony in a community described the full extent of what good governance was 
about, it is not clear that consulting everyone in it would be the best way route there. Democracy is 
terribly inefficient. It is the slowest possible way of accomplishing any kind of governance. Moreover, 
as Churchill’s line implied, there is a lot of incompetence, indifference, distraction, anti-social 
sentiment and plain stupidity in human communities just as we find them — to which democracy gives 
expression.” If the system is not giving expression to all this, that whatever else it is, it is not 
democracy. If it doesn’t look like a duck, doesn’t walk or quack like one, we should at least suspect 
that it may not be a duck. 


What is wrong with paternalism or heteronomous decision-making? None, per se. Some is clearly 
necessary. Like training wheels on a bicycle. Only when paternalism threatens to insure its permanence 
does it stunt competence and cross moral development. Childhood, in the normal case, is a transitional 
affair. Its institutionalization, as happens in autocratic or oligarchic environments, is at odds with the 
widespread conviction that human progress, whether individual or that of whole communities, requires 
the experience of making personal or collective decisions. 


11. A rationale akin to the “capabilities approach” to ethics suggested by Martha Nussbaum. 

12. Of course, we want both the dynamism of a hard-won agile moral character, capable of the self-scrutiny necessary to 
face no end of challenges, and a present reality manifesting harmonious social and political relations. Such harmony is 
instrumentally enabling of the dynamism. But the harmony can’t be, by itself, a categorical end, in the service of which 
other ends must kneel. 

13. See, for example, these video clips which sample the political understanding of ordinary Americans on the street: 
https://youtu.be/WJLY9C7YWz2zI and https://youtu.be/XpgmQJXdqrM. No doubt, these were selected for comic effect, but 
see the well attested research cited here: “Democracy and its discontents: an alternative to elections.” 


Reasoning along these lines recommends some form of democracy — or the distribution of decision- 
making power to all the governed who are in a position to be rationally autonomous. Moreover, if 
practice with decision-making is a good thing, then it entails that the enfranchised group actively be 
expanded to theoretically include all the governed with less and less qualification as to what “all” 
means. Even the marginally capable must be included. Why? Because they are also among “the 
governed” and because rational autonomous capability comes in degrees; it is never all or nothing.’ 
Again, the analogy with child development: responsibility is doled out in accordance with capability 
and with the expectation that the capability will be augmented as a consequence of increasing 
responsibility. Whatever degree is present should be nurtured and further developed. Rational 
autonomy is, on this view of morality, intrinsically good and should be instituted where it does not exist 
and fostered where it does.” There is a responsibility to inculcate it and provide opportunities for its 
practice. It is not ok to ignore the development of its primitive forms or to fail to enhance them where 
potential is conceivable." 


This is the best case for why democracy is better than the alternatives. 


Part 2 — But what form of democracy? 


So much for why democracy may be a good idea. Or, the least worst of bad alternatives... Its 
implementation is another matter. 


Epistemic intimacy 

Democracy in its ideal direct form works best in small groups. Pretty small ones, as a matter of fact. 
Think of courts with a handful judges, or juries of 12 or 13, or a family, maybe an extended one, a club, 
a party of good friends, etc. Direct democracy is where it is clear everyone has an equal say in 
decisions; everyone knows who has what say; and inquiry into why anyone has the say they do and not 
another is feasible. This is important because the epistemic intimacy of the situation deepens the 
possibility of respect between members of the community. Even if you and I disagree, if I am able to 
hear you out, entertain your considerations, learn what is important to you... if at least the chance of 
grasping your situation and how it qualifies your view is available to me — and, though this may not 
change my mind, I may retain a regard and respect for you and your take on things as a consequence. A 
continued openness to the way we experience a world shared between us can be edifying. It can show 
me the limitations of my perspective... While you, too, will have the same opportunity. Maybe 
synchronization of values or harmony of actions between us is too much to ask, but understanding and 
regard for the other, is, perhaps, not... This much seems possible in an epistemic environment this 
intimate. 


But in groups much larger — perhaps, beginning with as few as a hundred — direct democracy 
progressively becomes unworkable. “Edification” at these scales becomes irrelevant. Groups are never 


14. This is why an epistocracy — governance by the wise, the experts, the intellectual elite, the technocrats — without clear 
and enforced opportunities for turnover as to who may enter these select classes does not meet the democratic ideal of 
spreading responsibility as thinly and representatively as possible. “Democracy” sounds good because it has wide appeal, 
right? Like advertising. It suggests, you, too, may be included in this good thing. Therefore you, too, matter... It becomes 
fraudulent when no reality corresponds to it. 

15. As hinted in a previous discussion of animal minds, even animals are in line for eligibility as we learn more about them 
— Alas well. 

16. Again, see Martha Nussbaum’s defense of this point, op.cit. 


as easily “edified” as individuals may be.” The nuance required for edification, for a deepening of 
understanding, becomes increasingly difficult to achieve. Beyond a certain point, more sooner than 
later, the edificational justification of democracy erodes rapidly. If there is still a functional case for 
democracy, it is no longer exclusive to it: autocracy and oligarchy do better. Remember: these are more 
efficient. By the time the so-governed number in the millions we must use scare quotes around the term 
“democracy.” At this stage, practicalities enforce mechanisms whose effects require increasing amounts 
of imagination to regard as “democracies.” Counting heads in a simple binary way, which might work 
on the scale of direct democracies, cannot, as a practical matter, work at the scale of millions. Yet this is 
the prevailing mechanism for instantiating democracies in nation states at this time. The distance 
between what happens at scale and what is supposed to happen in an ideal of democracy is significant. 
We cease to be in Kansas anymore. We have to get a bit magical or religious to pareidolically discern 
hints of the original concept. We have to harness a new notion extrinsic to democracy: representation. 
Which, if of the common sort, will import another layer of complexity. 


Problems with proxy representation 


Last time we inquired into the basic concept of democracy — what it is, how it is different from 
alternatives, what the alternatives are, what’s wrong with them, what is so right about democracy, and 
the kinds of democracy. This time — on the assumption that some kind of democracy is desirable — we 
take a deeper dive into the form most practical for large groups: representative democracy. As we 
discussed earlier, large scale democracy already has serious problems, but the common remedy, 
representation, adds another layer complexity and murkiness to the ideal clarity of the purest form of 
democracy as it manifests in small groups: direct democracy." 


There are at least two kinds of representation: proxy and sampling. Proxy is the form most familiar in 
political contexts. This is where one person is elected to represent the views of many others. How 
exactly is this supposed to work? How is it even possible? What understanding must we have of what a 
“view” is for any one person to represent the views of many? We can understand that it is human to 
want to seek out solidarity with others, to share perspectives. We are social animals, after all. At least 
sometimes. We root for our favorite sports team, for any group with whom we feel some affinity or 
common interest. The force behind nationalism, patriotism, community spirit, wanting to be team- 
player, to be accepted, all manner of bigotry, sexism, racism, speciesism, and a thousand other -isms — 
some we approve, some we don’t — are all rooted in our tendency to be partial creatures. There will 
always be a “them” to go with our “us.” We join clubs (like this). To join any group is already to 
engage in what philosophers call “partiality.” To be partial is to have preferences that encompass some 
but not all of those around you. 


Obviously, being partial is partly responsible for our survival. But it is also the force of nature that 
morality was designed to curb and keep manageable. Moral theories are premised on the fact that we, 
as individuals, don’t, nor could we, thrive on desert islands. It behooves us to get along with others, 
apart from the pleasure it may give us sometimes. But partiality is just personal selfishness writ a bit 
larger. Some measure of effort at bearing the burden of being impartial is required. 


17. Group psychology more or less precludes the necessary humility. Socially, “edification” manifests as oppression or 
marginalization which are more difficult to redeem. 

18. Perhaps direct democracy is, today, technologically possible at a national scale. We leave that open for discussion for 
now. 


The most powerful form of partiality, long an obsessive focus of moral philosophers, is our individual 
self-interestedness. Obviously, self-care is important to our survival. Your life would be very short if 
you didn’t take it seriously. But, as the most constrained form of partiality, moral theories push hard 
against the primacy of self-interest: especially, the rule-based theories such as Kantianism and 
utilitarianism. Even more indulgent theories — such as virtue theory, moral sense theory, care ethics, or 
Randian egoism — acknowledge the need to tame self-interest. They seek to moderate the intensity of 
self-care or expand the inclusiveness of the self-caring self. They stress the role of natural sympathies 
in domesticating partiality but without pretending to eliminate or harass it. 


The tendency to form groups, tribalism, results from a will to survive through affiliation. To do survival 
well requires civilization. Civilization requires compromising our self-interest. Increasing civilization 
requires increasing compromise.” 


One of the things that enables partiality to happen is some facility for suppressing individual interests, 
for ignoring differences, for “seeking peace” (as Thomas Hobbes adjured), for valuing consensus, for 

prioritizing values that can be communally shared and which we can be enlisted to make sacrifices to 

preserve. 


This assumes we are complex beings with with many, varied, variable, and not always compatible 
values. It goes with the territory of being sophisticated. The more sophisticated, the more demanding 
we are of the conditions of survival. Intelligence can be a drag. If we were stupider, the possibility of 
being content with less sophistication might not be so remote — as J. S. Mill suggested by asking: 
would you trade your life as a discontented human for that of a very contented pig? 


This is how intelligence gets in the way: the more discriminating you are in your preferences, the 
smaller the group with whom you will find affinity with... Careful: don’t get too far ahead of the pack. 
Get too discriminating, and you may find yourself alone or at least highly marginalized. You cease to 
count in the scheme of things. You may as well disappear. 


Should we then suppress discrimination and the intelligence that breeds it? If education leads to an 
increase in intelligence, and that to enhanced critical abilities, and that to increasing nuance of 
judgment, and that to a failure to identify with the interest of significantly large groups, and that to 
marginalization, even to political erasure... Then, maybe too much education is a bad thing? Maybe the 
right amount is that which gets you aligned with large groups, the larger the better, ideally everyone, so 
that homogenization of values can happen. Harmony may ensue. That is the goal, right? Success at 
solidarity with something increasingly larger than whatever it is you currently identify with is the 
measure of civilizational progress. 


Or, maybe it has to do with the right kind of education? What kind is that? It must be that which 
facilitates homogenization? No?... 


Ok, maybe we are a long way from needing to fear we are on the path to some monolithic solidarity of 
affinity. Universal siblinghood is a long way off. But consider that in modern electoral representative 
democracies — take the U.S. for instance — the only viable groups large enough to matter are two: 


19. The degree to which affiliation is seen as compromise of individual integrity or a necessary burden is, of course, highly 


variable. The pleasure involved in being part of something bigger than yourself may overwhelm any discomfort for many, 
perhaps most. But this is in tension with increasing discriminative capability, about which more shortly. 
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Democrats and Republicans. If the point of solidarity is the reduction of value diversity to facilitate 
national (or even transnational) unity, we are making good progress: 


Two is just one number removed from the ideal of one. Unity. 


If less is more, in the realm of discrimination and sophistication, we are indeed making progress. If this 
is “the program” democracy was invented to serve, then people are “getting with it.” If so, 
representation of the proxy kind is working. Soon, at this rate, we won’t need even two parties. One 
will do. The one in power, whichever that is. And, given how expensive the upkeep of two political 
parties is, one day, as we reach the ideal of solidarity and unity of purpose, we will be able to spend all 
the resources presently expended on competition between the two on more constructive projects... such 
as meeting the needs and desires of the governed. 


The one in power? 

Does the “one” here refer to an individual person or a small subset of all those governed? Is it an 
autocracy or an oligarchy? Either the way, they or it, may manage well, it seems, without input from 
you or me... Where did democracy abscond to? 

Our involvement becomes ceremonial. We are not putting down ceremony. Some nations love their 
ceremonial monarchies. Governments are not always about governing. We need on bread on the table, 
but roses are nice, too... 

But, I can still remember being told in grade school that I was lucky to be born in a country where my 
individual voice, whatever it might be, mattered... or at least might matter. Or, one could imagine a 
situation where it might... The barest possibility of mattering was supposed to inspire gratitude in me. 


Is there still the barest possibility?... But maybe this is asking too much. 


This is the binariness problem. 


Beyond elections as we know them... 


To recap: 


Elections and voting — What is an election supposed to achieve and what motivates voting behavior? 
Or, why bother to vote? Possible answers: the election process is important because: 


a) it has efficacy in the world — voting makes a difference to governance... (but does it?), 
b) it may serve solidarity — a social and psychological value to human communities, and/or 
c) it has a psychological function: e.g., venting helps us sleep better. 

The afflictions of binariness and capture 

Binariness undercuts the meaningfulness of whatever efficacy voting can claim for a sufficiently 

sophisticated/educated electorate... Unless unsophistication or de-sophistication is desirable? We will 


mostly presume it is not. 
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Capture undercuts both the efficacy and solidarity motives, though more the former than the latter: 
The slight gap or difference in the thoroughness of this undercutting makes possible, or keeps alive, the 
hope of reforming the existing system: It’s just possible that enough solidarity, the result of a critical 
mass of exasperation and disgust, may overthrow corruption — at least, for a time, as in the late 19" 
Century in the U.S. when entrenched clientelism and the spoils system was structurally curtailed... 


But, recall, we are here looking for a sustainable, more durable, less obviously ad hoc, solution. Doing 
away with cronyism, gerrymandering, instituting campaign finance reform, reducing impediments to 
voting, expanding the electorate, eliminating the electoral college or winner takes all voting, etc. are all 
stop-gap measures to repair a system that will predictably degrade, guaranteeing the need to revisit 
reform later, again and again — in the meantime, foreseeable and preventable suffering and damage is 
tolerated. History shows this. 


Notice, however, that the third motive, the psychological release function of voting, is unaffected by 
binariness and capture... Does voting survive these problems as a spiritual exercise? Is voting like 
praying? The difference being that God may listen sometimes and politicians don’t?” Or that it takes 
just greater imagination to entertain the latter thought than the former? 


Representation and politicians 


Let’s be clear: politicians are chosen from among the governed. They do genuinely represent 
something. Whatever moral qualities are likely to be had by the average voter are likely to be had by 
politicians, too. Politicians are not inherently bad people. There is no reason to believe their 
corruptibility quotient is any higher than Joe Blow or Mary Smith...*" 


We take this for granted. But we want to imagine there are structures better capable of managing our 
corruptibility quotient than electoral ones. That is what we are setting out to explore. 


The meaning of representation 


What does it mean for someone to represent someone? 


We begin with a limiting case: what it means for one person to represent another person? Think of the 
concept of “power of attorney””: a spouse, family member, or other intimate entrusted by someone to 
represent them in their incapacity. This is the recognized, gold standard of interpersonal representation, 
presumably, because the representative is chosen by the competent represented who is in a position to 


know and trust the representative. 


How is this interpersonal paradigm of representation related to political representation? 


20. God may or may not exist but for sure doesn’t need to suck up to anybody — by definition. 

21. Being a lawyer or a business person does not, in virtue of that, make you a shady character. Not any more than poverty 
and powerlessness conduces to virtue. The most we can say is that being insignificant makes the damage you may do 
proportionately insignificant. 

22. A ceremony is required to seal a legitimate transfer of representational power over important matters: hence, the need for 
witnesses, assurance of the absence of coercion, etc. 
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Would you hire a lawyer to write up a will for you in which you deferred entirely to the expertise and 
integrity of the lawyer to make all the decisions in the will? After all, the lawyer knows the law better 
than you. She or he knows what wills commonly say, what they typically contain, which provisions are 
enforceable, and in general what a good will looks like. The lawyer knows best. Trust in expertise — 
even on the weightiest matters concerning the fate of your effects, material and relational, your legacy. 
The lawyer knows who deserves what, what formulas to calculate with, the successful templates, the 
legal and social protocols, etc.? What do you know, in comparison? 


You may have preferences or values you wish to express in your legacy, but why exactly should these 
matter? These may, in the larger scheme of things, not matter. After all, who are you? 


But, the normal import of a will suggests it is a document about what matters to you. It is like a vote on 
what you would like to see happen. Is your meaningful participation in the making of your will 
necessary? The lawyer could infer what you want. You want what most people want. The lawyer might 
substitute what they consider their sensible judgment or that of “a reasonable person” for yours... But, 
if that were the way making wills generally worked, why would you bother making one?” 


Now, imagine your lawyer was not being paid by you, but by others with a clear interest in how the 
will was written. Would that matter? 


Is voting for a politician who is going to make the laws that you will live under like hiring a lawyer to 
make out your will with minimal input, as we just described, from you? All you have to do, in both 
cases, is grant them permission to proceed. Nothing more. Is the same understanding of what it means 
for one person to represent another operative in both cases? 


But aren’t the people in congress like the rest of us — basically, decent, just, and not stupid? 


About half of congress is comprised of lawyers, a big chunk of the rest of business people. Is this an 
accident? They are not plumbers, programmers, or day care professionals. Does this mean half of the 
population of the country is comprised of lawyers and business people, too? Assuming this is not true, 
how does representation work in the face of this. How do these lawyers know what matters to the 
varied mass they are elected to represent? 


They have been deferred to. Lots of people trust them. You have to trust somebody or other in a 
representative democracy, right? And let’s assume these representatives are all well-meaning, brimming 
with integrity, and motivated only by the highest ideals their rhetoric expresses. They must also be 
reasonably competent at what they do — after all, they got elected. Still — how do they know what 
matters to you? 


Because you voted for them. Why did you vote for them? Because you believed in them. Why do you 
believe in them? Because something about them or what they express you like and/or because your 
friends voted for them or because you grew up in a culture in which this is the hallowed way of 
expressing yourself politically... They were chosen because they know. You would not have voted for 
them if they showed no signs of knowing and sharing your views. 


23. Indeed, many people don’t. But rest assured, the state has one ready to take up the slack. 
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Go back to hiring a lawyer to do your will. The fact you were convinced to hire them, and not another, 
is testimony to their having your best interests in mind. Right? Or no? It seems a lot of faith is 
involved. 


Voting for a representative is a sacred right... or is it rite? 


This is where magical thinking comes into play. Must we be so magical? 


Political Fragility 


Let’s play with getting real... Politics, ultimately,” is about a morally” acceptable distribution of power 
among those who are under pressure to coexist with each other. On the assumption that these, who 
must live with the consequences of a power distribution, are, in some sense, the rightful arbiters of that 
power — that is, that democracy is the best form of human power distribution — then each individual 
subject to that power should, it seems, be equally invested with a share of the power being distributed 
and exercised over each — and by the whole. 


The purest form of combining representation and democracy is that in which each stakeholder in the 
democratic community represents themselves and only themselves: direct democracy, where each 
counts for one and no one counts for more than one. Representation in this context collapses to 
exclusive self-representation. 


To the extent we celebrate democracy, this direct form is as good as it gets. As noted earlier, it goes 
downhill from here because direct democracy does not scale well. It begins to falter increasingly with 
the size of the group. Cases where it plausibly works: the U.S. Supreme Court, juries of 12 or 13, etc. 
These cases have in common the possibility of transparency as to who stands for what. Coalition, if 
any, is explicit. No room for hints of covert collusion. No secret ballots because these would serve no 
purpose. Everybody else knows where you stand to the extent you do. And they should know. 
Negotiation is possible with “higher ups” because you are one of those and no one is higher up than 
you. Nor lower down. Speaking truth to power is possibly efficacious in these contexts. You might 
succeed at convincing someone else to rethink matters. 


There may or may not be wisdom in this arrangement but, at least, there are no obscure epistemic 
spaces to nurture degradation of the ideal of democracy. Epistemic ventilation keeps corruption at bay. 


However, as noted, by the time the numbers in a democracy attain millions, the efficacy of the voice 
any one individual may realistically claim to have is so diminished that only large doses of religiosity 
can sustain the illusion that the say of the individual matters. Unless you partake in a mass 
psychological transformation in which your individual discriminative abilities are subsumed in those of 
a collective: that is, when you come to believe your identity, your voice, has reality only to the extent it 
is in unison with a group larger than yourself. Such solidarity trumps the selfish value of the individual. 


24. The framework we use to measure merit in politics is always that of ethics, which we define, in this context, as the set of 
norms purported to govern human relations generally. 
25. Dropping the moral qualification opens up vast, humanly incoherent, possibilities which we will not consider here. 
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Whatever happened to your individual voice? Wasn’t a promise of respecting its significance the bait 
that reeled you into the collective democratic fold in the first place? It seems there is a bit of “bait and 
switch” going on here... 


Moreover, the individual judgment of a rational — intelligent enough to be critical — agent, to the extent 
it is developed, cannot be binary. To the extent the judgment is “individual,” it can never be the case 
the person having it was born when and where others were, that they will die when and where others 
will, to the extent that the experience framed by these brackets of existence is unique and lived, it must 
be nuanced. The suppression of individual integrity results in the formation of political parties or 
allegiances to special interest groups. It becomes the case that if your voice has power, it is only by 
being dissolved in a larger medium. The larger medium is defined by broad shared values (e.g., 
autonomy v. security) or more specific dispositions or preferences (e.g., pro-choice v. pro-life). 


You, specifically, are gone. You disappear. Instead, there is a block in which your identity is dissolved — 
or, rather, your identity is that of the block. These blocks, indeed, may wield power. You don’t. Unless 
vicariously: you come to see yourself as wholly one with the block. 


This psychological transformation enables large scale action and order. It permits groups of people to 
speak and act with the voice and will of one but the power of many. Solidarity, constructed of our 
affiliative instincts, creates power concentrations in proportion to the credibility it must continue to 
nurture and sustain in its legitimacy. This legitimacy remains grounded in the theoretical knowledge of, 
and trust in, the representatives by the represented. 


The psychological construct which fosters the solidarity, however, is subject to the eroding effects of 
other, specifically social, aspects of human nature. The very same selfish impulses that group solidarity 
was devised to manage reemerge in grander, more potent, form: ideally there should be no power 
concentrations of any kind because of the abuse these foster — or, alternatively, if there must be, there 
should be one and only one: that consisting of the whole of the represented and governed community. 
Everybody has to be in the same power space relative to everyone else. Theoretically. 


But mass psychological constructs, conscious or unconscious, are especially ripe for exploitation by 
those in a position to do so, and institutionalized concentrations of power are, especially, in such a 
position. The impulse to exploit does not go away, magically, because all those around you share your 
prejudices. “Formations of deplorables” are just waiting for the vagaries of any given power 
concentration to demarcate and target. 


A political space outside any power concentration at all and a number of them will result in perennial 
tension and conflict, as in a Hobbesian state of Nature, where each individual fends for her- or himself 
(and God or nature or chance pits itself against all) — only artificially scaled up. There is reversion to “a 
dog eat dog world” but with progressively nastier and bigger dogs. 


The point is not to eliminate perennial conflict (there are good reasons to think the conflict is humanly 
salutary), but to manage it. The micro power concentrations, as in a Hobbesian state of nature, if only 
they can acknowledge their vulnerability without seeking to exploit that of others, are what require 
management: but not by out-sized, institutionalized, power concentrations. 
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Are we being too pessimistic about the prospects of democracy in the conventional electoral form we 
are familiar with? Historians, evolutionary biologists, sociologists, and psychologists and some 
philosophers (at least under their breath) think not. Being born yesterday is not consistent with noticing 
what has, and is, transpiring. But perhaps there are other, more effective, mechanisms for managing 
power concentrations... 


We will return to discuss the possibility in the final part of this presentation. 


An example of how representation is subverted 


Sylviane Agacinski is a French feminist philosopher and critic of sex-blind versions of feminism.” She 
is known as the leading theoretician for the parité movement, a kind of feminism that does not 
downplay sex differences, in contrast to (perhaps) more well-known and dominant “equality” 
feminisms which often do. Parity of power is the view that representative justice is best served when 
the distribution of power in a democracy is tied to real and fundamental differences between people. 
And nothing sorts people more fundamentally than biological sex. Not race, religion, culture, language 
class, social roles, etc. and this because all these different sortals are not as fixed as the biological one. 
Miscegenation dilutes racial differences in a generation or two. Social mobility via education and 
enculturation rob the other sortals of institutional permanence. The children of mixed sex couples are 
typically not mixed sex. They are either girls or boys. Nor do they easily move from their birth sex. 
Therefore, sex-blind politics is deeply flawed. We cite Agacinski’s ideas as a example of how 
representative democracy may fail grossly to represent major differences among the governed. Sex- 
sensitive political structures will look very different from anything that currently passes for 
“representative” democracy. 


Two, in your face, facts to consider: as yet, men do not give birth, and women comprise only 3 to 5 
percent of those incarcerated globally. Why? The relationship of women and men to life and death, to 
opportunity and limitation, is fundamentally different. Evolutionary biology has a lot to say about this, 
to which we allude elsewhere, but here we only remark that there is a gross difference between women 
and men. They are not interchangeable as to the values they come equipped with and the experiences 
or biology that shape them. One may argue that this can and ought to change. Here, we only insist that, 
all efforts at justice between the sexes, have failed to date to change facts as basic as these. 


Agacinski builds her feminism on these premises. What does her view entail for political philosophy — 
representative democracy, in particular? It means that men cannot represent women, nor the reverse, 
with any defensible integrity in positions of power. 


As of now, for example, 80 percent of members of the US congress are male. 80 percent of their 
constituents cannot be male. How could they? What kind of representation is this? 


But a man may share the values of a woman, right? It’s possible. 


Someone from Washington State may share the values of someone from the State of Florida, right? 


26. Married to former French Prime Minister Lionel Jospin, Agacinski was somewhat effective at inserting her theoretical 
views into law. She is the author of Parity of the Sexes (Politique des sexes). Here’s an extended commentary and 
discussion on Agacinski. 
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But there are laws that require that someone representing Washington State be living in Washington 
State. How come?” What difference should that make? Why is geographical intimacy more important 
or essential than biophysical intimacy? The affinity you have with your street address cannot (as yet) be 
more relevant than that with your genitalia — and all the biological, psychological, and social values in 
great part associated with it. 


Agacinski proposes that, since half the governed are always female, half of those in positions of 
power must also be female — by law, not the whim of the electorate. 


Despite the burden to women of assuming power or the humiliation of men in losing it, men must cede 
power and women have a duty to accept their fare share of responsibility. This would mean, for 


illustration, applied to the US system of government, that: 


50 of the 100 senators must by law always be women, and that, at alternate elections, only 
women may run for seats in the House of Representatives or for the Presidency. 


This more closely resembles what a genuine representative democracy requires. 


Sex-blind feminisms, taken at their word, entail that men should have a right to an abortion or that 
prisons should have affirmative action programs to insure that more women get imprisoned. The justice 
of equality or interchangeability requires this. (And, indeed, some transwomen activists are suggesting 
just such.) 


But this way of thinking entails that the fact that women are not as inclined to criminality or that men 
are not biologically equipped for gestating offspring is irrelevant. 


[The following is still very much in progress.] 


Part 2 explores the consequences of the failure of electoral representative democracy. 


27. The historical reasons — less developed transportation and communication technologies — ought, by now, be irrelevant. 
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Part 3: power concentration and corruption 


We will define, for present purposes, political corruption as a degradation from stated ideals about 
power distribution.” If ideals are never stated, there cannot be corruption. If aims are not ideals, there 
cannot be corruption. Ideals, in turn, are always aspirational. They never describe a status quo. 


We will start by stating and evaluating an argument for the conclusion that a concentration of power 
will be corrupted and that this is inevitable. And, further, that the degree of corruption will be 
proportional to the degree of concentration. We will consider the possibility that the concentration itself 
already contains the corruption, that the seed or inception of corruption is already there in the 
concentration itself, that the concentration of power implicates corruption. We might call this the 
problem of “original corruption.””° 


An immediate response to the charge is that it is a lack of accountability in the power-wielding entity, 
not the concentration per se, that engenders the corruption. 


1. The problem with this qualification of corruption is that accountability necessitates 
transparency. 


2. And if the concentration precedes the conditions or need for accountability — as, in fact, there 
is good reason to believe, it always does, the accountability will never come about. Further, on 
the assumption that it is a concentration of power we are addressing, and not power itself, there 
is no external force in a position to enforce accountability. Or, if there is, the external force must 
itself also be a concentration of power... and so forth. The problem reemerges at a meta-level... 
Who watches the watchdogs? 


Why is transparency not compatible with a sustainable concentration of power? 


What would motivate the concentration of power to cede the condition of accountability, namely, to 
adopt transparency? What interest does the concentration have that transparency serves? 


Surely, not organically fine intentions or goodness of heart... Institutions do not come so equipped, 
except by stipulation. (Nice-sounding, high-flown, phrases appear in founding documents or mission 
statements, for example: rights to “Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness” or imperatives like 
“don’t be evil.”*°) The trouble with such stipulations is that they are easily discarded, revised, or 
interpreted on a whim with the same facility with which they were set down by those in a position to 
make them in the first place. The odd individual on an odd occasion may be well-motivated, but the 
contingency is deep: there is the happenstance of their moral stamina (in the face of great material 
pressure) and that of their mortality (in the face of the obvious). 


We are asking here about sustainability because it is communities that we want and expect to survive 
indefinitely. Time and the accretion of power do a number on individuals and institutions alike, but it is 
the latter that is our present focus because its finitude is almost never addressed. 


28. Transparency International defines corruption as “the abuse of entrusted power for private gain.” Is this organization 
corrupt? Probably not. Yet. Perhaps never. But should they become too powerful, likely they will. 

29. With conscious echoes of “original sin.” It is the social or collective equivalent. 

30. Google’s clever summing up of the Decalogue did not age well. 
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Ideals, exposed to reality, erode. Is this how it is and must be? 


Critical, empowering (or disempowering) information — the defender of the concentration will argue — 
must be kept from view — otherwise, enemies (internal and external) of the state or community, which 
the concentration of power allegedly serves, will exploit this information.*' Only information 
supportive of the prevailing concentration of power is healthy. Transparency is, it will be asserted, 
counterproductive to community self-preservation (and so, in turn, ultimately to the preservation of 
individuals in the community). Transparency as such is bad. People only need to know what they need 
to know. (This is to be determined by whom?) They don’t need to know everything. They have neither 
time for it, the interest in it, or the facility to do anything “constructive” with it, while, at the same time, 
they may be harmed by too much of it. Transparency: the lack of facility to comprehend it, unless pre- 
processed with human debilities in mind, causes confusion, sows doubts, undermines resolve, incites 
irrationality, etc... better to leave the unprocessed information to “experts” — who know better how to 
cope with or digest and extract sustenance from such 
information... Right? 


But note how far this deviates from respect for the 
governed that is part of a meaningful definition of 
“democracy...” 


And what about “partial” transparency? Is that a thing? 
Like being a little bit pregnant, maybe? Or is the idea of 
“transparency lite” an invidious invocation of the very 
opposite of transparency? Adulterated obfuscation?... On the assumption that transparency is a different 
concept from opacity when the latter can be mitigated, that transparency is not an ideal, but rather an 
impediment to some project of greater value than any transparency may serve, it follows: 


3. Complete transparency is not practical. 
4. Hence, the condition for accountability is never present. 


5. Hence, corruption is inevitable — given a prior concentration of power with no motive to limit 
its power or to permit anything that might lead to such limitation. Transparency is not helpful to 
the preservation of a concentration of power. 


6. And this is why the qualification of “accountability” as a way of salvaging the idea of a 
concentration of power does not work. It relies on something — transparency — the very 
concentration cannot permit. It is antithetical to the concentration: the concentration would 
never have arisen, in the first place, in an environment of epistemic transparency. And, having 
emerged in its absence, it certainly cannot thrive in it. 


Ideals are overrated. Corruption is not bad. It describes the cleverest way to manage crowds. It 
describes a reality we must accommodate to because are both social and selfish animals. 


31. See Resources, 
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But, on the assumption this way of thinking is not an acceptable way out of the cognitive dissonance 
involved in holding at once that corruption is a negative state and that ideals are desirable, we may 
reach the tentative conclusion: 


The initial concentration is the problem. Concentrations are always subject to corruption. No 
exceptions. 


Fixing representative democracy of the electoral sort 


An objection: 


Subject to corruption is not the same as entailing corruption or being intrinsically corrupt, it will be 
objected. Logic only gets us so far. 


Response: 


Now we must get empirical and phenomenological and address what we mean in using the terms, 
sustainability and inevitability. How narrowly are we going to define sustainability and in what time 
frame are we suggesting inexorability. If we keep the scope of these terms tight, the argument 
obviously fails. 


A lover professes, his sincere devotion one night and means it (in that moment). The next morning, he 
reevaluates and sincerely concludes it is over. The love is gone. Sincerely... Suppose it lasts seven 
years, a life time? Even leaving aside human vagary, he dies... but he did believe it would last 
“forever.” Seventy odd years, however, is not “forever.” Was it sustained? What was the “forever” talk 
all about? It doesn’t sound good to say such things are only aspirations whenever said. When it only 
lasted until the next morning, it might just as easily have been “an aspiration.” How was he supposed to 
know how he would feel the next morning? It wasn’t then, at the time expressed, morning yet. He 
wasn’t on his deathbed yet. He was in her bed. What is the expression “forever” doing, what is it 
gesturing at? 


Human communities and nation-states have ambitions that strain beyond such short periods. They 
don’t, like individuals, plan on their own vagary or mortality. Though, one would think, unless 
communities, too, have subjective worlds in which they live in and from which they view their futures, 
they would be in a better position to be less vulnerable to the enthusiasms of the moment and be better 
equipped to soberly assess what, they, with their institutional memories, may discern about what is 
coming down the pike. 


Wisdom in numbers? Is there such a thing? With individuals, it sometime happens that sustainable over 
a life time is at least a possibility... in part, because consciousness of mortality is available and even 
sometimes alluded to: marriage vows mention “until death do us part.” They don’t say, except in song, 
“until the stars fall from the sky.” The first is likely to happen first. Individually, we — it is not unheard 
of — acknowledge our finitude. 


But institutions? Do communities, nations, transnational corporate bodies (profit and non-profit — if 
instances of the latter can still be discerned) make out wills, make nuptial agreements, funeral 
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arrangements, advanced directives? Why not? They must plan on being around for an indefinite spell. 
The indefiniteness is telling. Finitude does not factor in their calculations. Humans collectively must 
suppose a more robust notion of sustainability than we may rationally fault individuals for not having. 


We want institutions with ideals more durable than we typically demand of individuals. We don’t want 
to be placed in a position to be perennially cutting slack for those invested with power over us. We 
don’t want always to be voting against something or someone and never for. Is that too much to ask? 
Perhaps it is. 


The suggestion here is that when voting is always a project of cutting one’s losses, the process has 
failed.” 


The point is not that we shouldn’t expect perfection but that we need not be encouraged to expect it. 
We may never get we want, but why are we being cajoled into thinking it is possible? May we get what 
we need without myths conjured to keep us infantilized? 


When governing — public or private”? — bodies — the most salient forms of power-concentration — fail, 
what next? Not just these leaders or these parties or these interests, but the very forms of governing 
institutions fail, what next? 


Are we capable of better? 


Who entertains these thoughts? We will. 


Claim: 


Concentration of power is the problem. 


32. Perhaps we are misconceiving what happens when people vote. Perhaps those who vote are not, for a moment, fooled as 
to the arithmetical efficacy of their vote. Rather, they engage in a strategic project of sorts involving solidarity or affiliation 
with a community, something larger than themselves alone. And it is this that may truly matter to them: the efficacy of the 
collective effort or the identity solidarity with others offers. Or, alternatively, perhaps a vote is a visceral expression of a 
psychological or spiritual need: it offers release. Like sex may, physiologically. Sometimes people have sex to effect a 
project, i.e., a child; more often, however, it has no end beyond the expression of emotional intimacy or the release of pent 
up physiological tension. These three motives — efficacy, expression, and release — of course, are not exclusive. But only the 
latter two, the expression and the release, are proximately rational in the voting act. You might actually love the one you 
have sex with. Moreover, you might actually conceive a child to boot. All three ends may jointly be served in a sex act. Not 
so in the act of voting. The rationale founded on a belief that an individual vote is meaningful because efficacious in a large 
democratic election is mistaken. This is not what children are taught in school. Accurate political education is at least as 
consequential as accurate sex education. The reason such large proportions of the eligible population in a mature 
“democracy” do not vote is not wholly accounted for by laziness. There are limits to the benefits of the solidarity and 
release motivations. Imagine robbing sex of any pleasurable or expressive attributes. Imagine it as expressive and 
pleasurable as having a root canal. Would people do it anyway just to keep the population up? They likely would if you only 
rob it of procreative efficacy. Would the same be true of voting without efficacy? Do we sufficiently love our community 
and enjoy the act of voting for these to be enough to vote purely as a ritual? 

33. Political philosopher Elizabeth Anderson proposes a collapse, in an environment of concentrated power, of the 
public/private distinction. 
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Qualification?: 


Not concentrations of unaccountable power? (Can concentration and unaccountability be separated? In 
other words, can there be concentration of power that sustainably resists corruption?) 


Evidence 


Political scientists and thinkers have had suspicions 
for a long time. (We already noted Plato would not 
have been surprised.) But for those who like 
empirical evidence to go with their gut feelings, we ————— 
have that now, thanks to a landmark study completed 

early in the last decade by Martin Gilens and .... and 

presented here: 


The most unsettling line in American politics 


To sum up, if ten percent of the governed typically getting their way amounts to democracy in action, 
then democracy is alive and well. Otherwise, not. 


“Ten percent of the governed typically getting their way” looks very much like an oligarchy. If those 
ten percent are economically at the highest tier, the name for this is plutocracy — rule by the rich. That 
is the case in the United States (where the Gilens study was conducted), and more evidence continues 
to come in from elsewhere in the world that it is true everywhere such concentrations of wealth can be 
found. 


What is wrong with a plutocracy consisting of the upper 10 percent? Especially as the evidence shows 


these statistically are better educated and informed than the rest. Aren’t smarter people likely to make 
better decisions than dumber ones? 
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The problem of electoral representation 


Representation may be achieved in at least two ways: 
1. random sampling, and 
2. proxy 


The first is familiar from scientific discovery procedures. The second is a legal concept. 


Notes 


Magical thinking and democracy 
Intro 


Jason Brennan: picking up one piece of litter on your street does more for your community than 
your individual vote in a national election.” 


Bianco Luno puts it more bluntly: “your ballot in a national election is worth as much as your 
used toilet paper.” 


Is it a wonder why many do not vote? 
Why? 


The math and the reality of large scale voting. 


34. If you must vote, vote well, Brennan argues: https://youtu.be/6Gbd3cbMWijg Otherwise, if you want to do something to 
make the world a little bit better, there are a vast number of things you might do that would be more productive toward that 
end than voting: such as picking up a single piece of litter on your street and disposing of it responsibly. 
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That leaves two other reasons to vote: 


1. group affiliation or subsumption of your individual expression in “a block” 
2. psychological release 


What happens to your voice in a block? 


The “release” function is indeed individual and may have utility, but is quite removed from the 
original stated purpose of voting, i.e., effecting a “say” in democratic rule — self-rule by the 
governed. 


Part 1: Democracy 


* Definition and evaluation 

¢ Alternatives 

* Does democracy exist? If not, why? Is it like Santa Claus or the Easter Bunny? 

¢ But aren’t Santa Claus and the Eastern Bunny (and their ilk) psycho/social necessities at a 
certain stage of development? At all stages? 


Part 2: Corruption: concentrations of power 


e Definition and cause 

e Proposals for reform 

e Why these don’t work 

¢ ‘Transparency and corruption 


Part 3: Corruption: extent and magnitude 


e Evidence 

e Public and private concentrations 

¢ Transnationality/globalism v. psycho-cultural determinants of civilization: tribalism, 
nationalism, patriotism, populism, identity politics, etc.... The general term philosophers 
use for this is “partiality.” 

¢ Technocracy and political realignment 


Not merely (traditional) public but (emerging) private governments/power concentrations are liable 
corruption. The power-concentration problem historically was confined to public governmental 
structures (nation states) because — until recently — they were the only sufficiently concentrated power 
centers capable enough to make a difference in global matters. No longer: private governments have 
been identified and implicated. The global power of the latter is on the path to supersede the former: 


The power of corporations has reached a level few imagined possible. Apple has a valuation 
equivalent to the GDP of major economies like the UK or India... 
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Even (supposed) non-profit transnational institutions are on the take... the United Nations, World 
Health Organization, etc. are implicated. Consider their role in the recent pandemic and their ties to 
these power concentrations. 


The sway of transnational power concentrations (that ostensibly have nothing to do with earthly 
governance matters) is not new. In pre-Reformation times, the Catholic Church pulled the strings of the 
most powerful kingdoms and empires at will. The vast wealth in the mines of central New Spain 
(Mexico nowadays), for example, ended up in the coffers of the Church. How did that happen? The 
spiritual colonization precedes or informs the material sort. 


Today, the role of transnational concentration of power is no longer filled by the Church. At this time, it 
is the biomedical industrial complex, for one. Entire governments and transnational entities and their 
bureaucratic apparatus are having their strings pulled by this concentration of power. What significance 
do international boundaries have when the authority of “the Science” pronounces? Aren’t we living in 
enlightened times? We are critical thinkers nowadays (right?) and no longer defer mindlessly to 
authority. Unless, of course, that authority hides behind “science.” Then we grovel as though the fate of 
our souls depended on it. While biomedical science (real science with a small “s”) is going through a 
dark period, the institutional forces of Big Science are amassing power. (The coffers aren’t in Rome 
anymore. That much is good.) 


The details are different but history repeats itself because human beings and their agendas do not 
change in historical time.” 


Part 4 - Proposed strategies for managing endemic corruption 


e If perennial calls for reform don’t work, then what? 

¢ The lottocratic alternative 

* Two conceptions of “representation” 

¢ The one not tried yet 

° Do we want more democracy? and the adage, “be careful what you wish for” 

¢ Are we ready for democracy? Will we ever? 

e Plato and Kant are usually both classed as idealists of sorts. But Plato thought democracy 
was, at best, a transition between one bad form of government and another. He thought 
we want a class of the wise and just running things and most people fail to qualify. Hence 
democracy is doomed to descend into tyranny via anarchy. A million stupid heads are not 
better than one. Kant, on the other hand, thought, as an aspiration, widely distributed 
responsibility (the value in democracy) is a moral imperative in itself quite apart from 
whether it is ever realized — for everyone. Which is more right? 


35. In evolutionary time, assuming there will be enough if it, the matter may be different. 
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If you lean right, you may think Biden stole the 2020 presidential election. If you lean left, you may 
think Trump stole the election before that. But why must we entertain the thought of any election being 
stolen by anyone? Assuming a democracy of some sort is the best form government may take, we ask 
are elections involving campaigns of the sort we typically have a requirement for democratic rule? 


This is not a political question but one in political philosophy. Philosophy is inquiry into the 
fundamental principles and ideas that shape thinking about any aspect of ourselves or the world. The 
idea of electing leaders or representatives seems to have ingrained itself into the idea of democracy 
itself. We are going to show they can be pried apart and there are good reasons to do so. And this 
should be of interest no matter one’s political values. 


First, why would someone think there is something wrong with electoral politics in representative 
democracies? 


We have tried to show that there are problems with the concept of representation in addition to 
contingent realities emblematic of modern large-scale polities that erode confidence that electoral 
politics is the best we may do. The concept of electoral representation, as usually conceived, trades on 
ambiguities, oversimplification, and vagueness. These coupled with both our social and selfish instincts 
create a political environment in which ideals are subverted, that is, corrupted. If it were the case that 
only the conceptual problem with representation stood in the way of preventing corruption, we might 
succeed at reforming the electoral process. But the kinds being we can assure ourselves we are makes 
this effort exceedingly difficult to realize. Campaign finance reform, for instance, cannot work. It is a 
measure too feeble because it relies on a good will whose absence it seeks to correct. It, itself, invites 
corruption — meta-corruption, if you will. 


We are past minor tinkering with existing institutions. Electoral democracy does not work. It has 
ceased to be conceptually adequate to political reality sometime ago. What then? On the assumption 
that some form of democracy remains morally optimal as a general governing philosophy, we have 
shown what is wrong with existing forms of it. And are there others? We will consider a radical 
revision of democracy — or, rather, a reversion to its original meaning and value. Electoral 
representative democracy is fundamentally flawed. And thus cannot — at the scale it is currently 
implemented — be fixed. 


So what then? Some political philosophers and political scientists have been aware of and thinking 
about this for awhile now. It’s time to talk about it. 


Resources 


1. Writeups for prior topics related to this one: 


“Pitting devils, democracy, and “executive aggrandizement. ” See section on what is democracy. Your 


vote alone cannot check your “representatives.” It takes... see Nancy Bermeo’s list. 


“Democracy and its discontents: an alternative to elections” A first try at explaining Alex Guererro’s 
lottocratic alternative. 
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2. The classical references most informing this topic are Plato in the Republic and the work of 
Immanuel Kant. We are also working with ideas introduced by a number of contemporary political 
scientists, moral and political philosophers, legal scholars, and historians of ideas, including: 


Jason Brennan 
Martin Gilens 
Onora O’ Neill 
Nancy Bermeo 
Martha Nussbaum 
John Grey 


Sylviane Agacinski 
Alex Guerrero 


...and their critics 


More specific links below: 


“Martin Gilens: Economic Inequality and Political Power in America | Affluence and Influence,” a talk 


at MIT by Princeton political scientist Martin Gilens. 


The western notion of “liberal democracy,” as it has previously been understood is dissolving into 
somethings else: what? Two interviews with eminent philosopher and historian of ideas John Gray at 
Unherd.com by Freddie Sayers: Part 1: “Revenge of the technocrats,” (the UK and Europe) and Part 2: 


“Welcome to the Era of Tragic Realism,” (the rest of the world). 


“Lottocracy: A New Kind of Democracy,” Alex Guerrero, Henry Rutgers Term Chair and Associate 
Professor of Philosophy, Rutgers University. Text and video on the lottocratic alternative: “Elections 
are the heart of almost every modern political system. Alex Guerrero presents a case against choosing 
political representatives via voting and defends a new kind of political system with a very different 
heart: one that uses random selection, rather than popular elections, to choose officials.” 


Sylviane Agacinski and the idea of sex-based power differentials. Are human beings so interchangeable 
that any one may democratically “represent” another without regard to biological sex? Agacinski says, 
no. If the notion of equality between people means that women and men may stand proxy for each 
other, the notion is fundamentally flawed. They can’t. Nature and history reinforce each other in 
making this point. She suggests, rather, parity of power between the sexes. Parity does not presuppose 
interchangeability or inter-representation. 


Onora O’ Neill, “Between Consenting Adults.” Power differential obviates consent wherever it exists, 
O’Neill argues in her classic paper. She discusses it in the context of sexual and employment contexts. 
But it carries over to state power with a vengeance... 


His wife’s plea: The case for Julian Assange, Unherd. Stella Moris, searchingly interviewed by Freddie 
Sayers, makes a case for the necessity of transparency. Attorney and wife of Julian Assange, 12 years 
confined and death-threatened by the U. S. authorities for revealing extreme embarrassments of power, 
kept secret by appeal to “national security” as though any state action might escape such suppression, 
States will cite national security as the supreme and incontrovertible value. Moris argues that Assange 
may be martyred for the cause of an equally critical counter need for transparency. The vengeance... 
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Appendix 


More on the Gilens “democracy in name only” Debate 


September 19, 2014 Martin Gilens on Political Inequality — MIT — 09.19.14 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=SzS06... 


Martin Gilens: Affluence and Influence: Economic Inequality and Political Power in America (2012) 
https://press.princeton.edu/books/pap... 


Martin Gilens, Benjamin Page: Testing Theories of American Politics: Elites, Interest Groups, and 


Average Citizens (2014) https://doi.org/10.1017/S153759271400... 
https://web.archive.org/web/201501180... 


“economic elites and organized groups representing business interests have substantial independent 
impacts on U.S. government policy, while average citizens and mass-based interest groups have little or 
no independent influence.” Thomas Ferguson: Affluent Authoritarianism: McGuire and Delahunt’s 
New Evidence on Public Opinion and Policy (2020) 
https://www.ineteconomics.org/perspectives/blog/affluent-authoritarianism-mcguire-and-delahunts- 
new-evidence-on-public-opinion-and-policy 


“McGuire and Delahunt’s results are remarkable and deserve wide attention. They find that just a 
handful of variables suffice to explain a great deal: In contrast to so many political scientists, who 
linger over possibilities that the political system somehow responds to less affluent Americans in the 
normal course of things, McGuire and Delahunt flatly dismiss notions that anyone’s opinion about 
public policy outside of the top 10% of affluent Americans independently helps to explain policy. 
Knowing the policy area, the preferences of the top 10%, and the views of a handful of interest groups 
suffice to explain policy changes with impressive accuracy. Resorting to the preferences of less affluent 
groups actually degrades predictive accuracy, consistent with the Gilens and Page analysis.” Shawn 
McGuire, Charles Delahunt: Predicting United States Policy Outcomes with Random Forests (2020) 


https://www.ineteconomics.org/researc... 
https://web.archive.org/web/202011040... 
Public Lecture by Martin Gilens - February 21, 2013 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ONnZ3... 


Affluence and Influence: Economic Inequality and Political Power in America (w/ Martin Gilens) 
(2013) https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ex3fE... 


Martin Gilens - “Affluence and Influence: Economic Inequality and Political Power in America” 
(2013) https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=AEjGM... 


Affluence & Influence: Economic Inequality and Political Power in America by Martin Gilens (2012) 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HhCat... 
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State of Democracy: Martin Gilens (2015) https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=wZWXv... 


Remember that study saying America is an oligarchy? 3 rebuttals say it's wrong. (2016) 
https://www.vox.com/2016/5/9/11502464... 


A duty to vote? 


There is a lively debate in contemporary political philosophy in the area of the ethics of voting. It is 
often claimed that a responsible citizen should vote in democratic elections, that not to vote is to shirk 
one’s civic duty to contribute to the common good. On one side, are thinkers such as Jason Brennan 
who in several books and publications argues that, though the notion of civic duties is defensible, 
voting it not one of them. 


See “Polluting the Polls: When Citizens Should Not Vote,” Jason Brennan, preprint of an article whose 
final and definitive form will be published in the Australasian Journal of Philosophy 87/2 (June 2009). 


Or watch video interview, “Free Will: In Defense of Not Voting | Will Wilkinson & Jason Brennan. ” 


On the other side, are those like Julia Maskivker who, despite acknowledging the minimal effect of 
most voting acts in large elections, makes the case that one should nevertheless vote apart from other 
considerations. 


In “Given how little effect you can have, is it rational to vote?” Julia Maskivker, Aeon, January 2020. 
Maskivker writes, 


...one individual decision not to vote — combined with similar decisions by others — can keep 
unjust governments in power or just ones from being formed. There is nothing irrational about 
wanting to avoid these possibilities by acting in conjunction with others in the same way that 
we cooperate with others by recycling or donating to charity. Even if I have no way of knowing 
if others will vote, I should act as if they would vote, and they should act similarly. This is the 
logic of collective commitment that undergirds the morality of voting. 


Suppose I am a Trump supporter, and you are not, and you agree with Maskivker, it seems you are 
saying I have a civic duty to vote for Trump because, by failing to vote, I may “keep unjust 
governments in power or just ones from being formed.” It seems you are saying this unless implied in 
your claim is the subclaim that I should vote like you. You are suggesting that any vote is one that 
fulfills my civic duty: I should just vote. Objectively, it matters not for whom — just that I vote, right? 


Or, perhaps, what you really mean to say is that I have a civic duty to vote wisely — not merely to vote. 
“Voting wisely” could mean voting after due diligence informing myself — or, it could mean I should 
emulate those who have done their due diligence if, for whatever reason, I can’t or won’t inform 


myself. But, since I will find self-proclaimed models of emulation suggesting that I should vote for 
Trump and I will find others suggesting that I should vote against Trump, which should I attend to? 
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If the implication is that I should look for validated models for emulation, who does the validation? 
Other self-proclaimed models?... A regress threatens here. 


Perhaps what you mean is that I should do the validations. Suppose, then, in my best estimation and 
after more than average epistemic due diligence, I conclude that Trump is not worth my time voting for, 
and his opposition isn’t either. I simply cannot see a path from the election of Trump — or his opponent 
— to the world being made better — all things (or as many of them as can realistically be expected of me) 
considered. Instead, I choose to discharge my acknowledged civic duty by volunteering my time and 
effort to pick up litter in my neighborhood. This is my humble contribution to making the community, 
the small part of the world I am inhabit, a better place. 


Granted I have civic duties, can’t we imagine a million things I might do with more conviction and 
competence than voting in an election the outcome of which, no matter what it is, I can see no path to a 
better world? 


Participating in collective action that I can clearly see no good as a result that I can perceive, I opt for 
one that I can clearly see does have one. I pick up litter. 


In what way, have I done wrong? 


Lottocracy 


It may be that power concentration is unavoidable in the management of power relations between 
humans. If so, then it is worth understanding what, more precisely, is the problem with power 
concentrations? As we mentioned in explaining why accountability is precluded by a power 
concentration’s aversion to transparency, the abstract entity we call a “power concentration” seems to 
inherit the human/animal need to preserve itself. Self-preservation is a biological notion. It’s role to the 
extent it has one in rational constructions devised to aid managing human relations may compromise 
the intent of the abstraction in the first place. We need a system that preserves the efficacy of a power 
concentration minus the human/biological impulse to preserve its current constitution. Democracies are 
not supposed to be biological entities or to extend or import the features of such. They are abstract 
schemes, frameworks, in which impulse-driven biological entities operate. They are containers for 
biological activities, but not themselves such. The ethical principle of a democracy, might be preserved 
if we devise a scheme for assuring that the impulse content that is being framed by the principle was 
structurally prevented from becoming entrenched. We are managing humans with real needs and 
desires — that will change. The abstract structure that frames this management must allow for this 
change without itself being subject to the human vagary. In short, we must construct mechanisms for 
the prevention of all-too-human entrenchment. 


Electoral representative democracies do not have such mechanisms. And, at scale, they never will. 


Make love, not politics 


Sex can still be had rationally leaving out the thought of procreation. Can voting be rational absent any 
reference to worldly effect? 


How voting is like having sex: 
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1. Procreation is about having an effect on the world. 

2. Making love is about forming a meaningful bond, a psycho-physical effect, a solidarity of two 
with long-term and extended personal and social consequences. 

3. Or, it is a physiological release of tension: specific to the individuals and occasions involved. 


In brief: voting, like sex, is inclusively either about having an effect on the world, making a 
personal/social statement, or the release of psychological/physiological tension. Nothing prevents any 
combination of — or all of — these motives, of course, but the last two are seldom acknowledged as 
being legitimate reasons — all by themselves — for voting. In biological terms, having effect on the 
world (species survival) is seen as the operative and essential motive in the case of a sex act.” The 
solidarity and release motives are cultural and physiological, respectively. They are not grounded in 
biology. After all, there may be other ways to achieve solidarity with others, assuming this is a 
“healthy” end to pursue. And there are other ways to vent psychological and physiological tension. But, 
at present, species survival is the only end we acknowledge as achievable in no other way than through 
sexual intercourse. 


But, is this so in the voting act? 


Suppose voting is not efficacious at having real effect on the world — we argue that it is not, does it 
remain viable and important with only the remaining two motives (solidarity and release) to support it? 


After our close look at the complex concept of “electoral representative democracy,” and the layers of 
difficulties this amalgam of ideas generate, we ask whether there isn’t a better way? Doesn’t it seem 
like having an effect on governance should be an essential — not an optional — reason to vote? 


Proposed Fixes 


Aware of the failings of “electoral representative democracy” for some time, political scientists and 
political philosophers have entertained two competing proposals to fix representative democracy, given 
that we are fundamentally committed to democracy and that representation, in some form, cannot 
practically be avoided in large scale democracies. We may: 


1. Reform “electoral representative democracy.” Fix the electoral process. What stands in the way 
of such reformation? In brief: endemic corruption built into how elections at scale must work. 


Or: 


2. Build on the other understanding of representation and adopt the lottocratic alternative. Ditch 
elections, as we know them, adopt representation via sampling, and “re-imagine” democracy... 


36. At times, the Catholic Church so averred. Protestant philosophers such as Immanuel Kant also did: even to the point that 
any motive that uses another uninspired by respect for their rational autonomy is immoral: only procreative motives excuse 
sexual intercourse. (And these only because more rational autonomy in the world is potentially a result.) To the extent two 
engaged in sexual intercourse are deriving pleasure or forming a bond where the operative motive is personal or social, each 
is inexcusably using the other. This conclusion is entailed by Kant’s moral theory. (Kant, himself, in his more sober writings 
on human anthropology, cuts us more slack. He acknowledges that, given the way we are, we are never capable of doing 
morality correctly. Still, this is no excuse, just observation. Ought does not imply can, for Kant. The gap between what we 
must do and are capable of doing makes unavoidable a claim of moral humility.) 
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On the practicality of lottocracy 


To the objection that we are so far from acquaintance with — let alone, acceptance of — the idea of 
lottocracy, that entertaining the possibility is fruitless, we submit that either things are not as bad as we 
have been indicating — or that they are that bad but need to get worse before lottocracy will begin to 
seem a viable notion. How much worse? Civilizational collapse, violence? Mass zombification or 
infantilization? More pain, bloodshed perhaps, may be requisite before the demolition of electorally- 
based democracy will seem attractive. The sky has to fall first. We are not known to make major moves 
on mere speculation, no matter how evident or logical. Nothing will be done about climate change 
because it happens too slowly. By contrast, politics happens at the speed of the next election, which is 
already being anticipated with results of the previous one. Electoral politics is not capable of the 
forethought required by such glacial speeds. 


Alternatively, human nature may undergo unprecedented transformation: people en masse begin to 
wake to the possibility that since their nature in not changing any time soon as a result of purely natural 
developments, structural management of their near-sighted tendencies is the best way forward. 
Lottocracy is suggested as an untried structure informed by this realization. But, again, on the weighty 
assumption that we can truly live with democracy. 


Are the terms “zombification” and “infantilization” overly harsh, are they unjustified because of their 
Kantian assumptions? Kant may be wrong, after all, about the value of developing moral responsibility. 
Perhaps, autonomy plays no essential role in what morality is about. If so, then nothing about 
heteronomous governance is prima facie untoward. We just need to get everyone onboard with the 
entailed conception of what humans are like (or should be): a nicer, more generous, more modest, more 
positivist, characterization of what we ought to strive to be may go something like “decent, orderly, 
well-bred humans.” What more can be asked? 


Mass transformation, either way. But, at present, neither picture fits — not the positivist one, nor Kant’s. 


Notes 
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